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ILLUSTRATIONS IN LATIN AND GREEK TEXTBOOKS 

The highly commendable practice of putting illustrations into textbooks 
for Latin and Greek is still imperfect in the matter of selecting and explain- 
ing these illustrations. 

Now, if illustrations are used for purely ornamental purposes, certain 
conventional designs might be more beautiful than many of the classical 
subjects chosen. If, however, illustrations are employed as a means of 
acquainting pupils with certain works of the ancients and of fixing more 
firmly in mind certain historical facts, they must be wisely chosen and 
accompanied by adequate explanatory notes. 

Of the simplest, least satisfactory use of illustrations, giving the illus- 
tration alone, little need be said except that the value of such illustration 
depends entirely upon the suggestiveness of the picture, the context, and 
the ability of pupil and teacher to guess. 

Somewhat better is the illustration with a more or less comprehensive 
label: "A Roman Lady, " with even a slight explanation added: "Wrest- 
lers. Coin of Aspendos, " "Caricature of Soldier (Pompeii)," which 
tells little of the nature of this illustration and its fellows. This method, 
then, helps but little. 

The most serious attempt I have found to give value to illustrations 
adds, further, a list of illustrations, in which fuller explanations are some- 
times given and authorities are sometimes cited: "A Roman Orator," 
the list adding "Statue of Cato; " "Gallic Coin," the list adding 
"Fleury." The value of such lists beyond that of an ordinary index is 
shown by an interview I had not long since with a college junior who was 
finishing the Odyssey. She did not know whether her text had a list of 
illustrations or not, she liked the pictures and looked at those near the 
lesson, and she wished she could know something about them. Explan- 
atory notes should be given, then, not in an index, but with the illustration, 
where pupils will see them. 

Thus far I have found no text giving adequate explanations or follow- 
ing consistently the plan it seems to adopt. Comstock's Vergil has illus- 
trations as follows: "Calliope. Muse of Epic Poetry," "Laocoon," 
"Apollo Belvedere," "Augustus," all marked "Vatican Collection. 
Rome, " but, "The Boxer. From a Bronze Discovered in Rome, " "Mer- 
cury. Messenger of the Gods" (is it marble?), "The Three Fates. 
Michael Angelo" (are these in the Vatican?). Likewise, in Greenough 
and Kittredge's Vergil, we find: "Orpheus and Eurydice. Relief at 
Naples," the Ust adding "Naples Museum. Photograph;" "Scylla, " 
the list adding "Ancient Vase" (is it from a photograph? and where is 
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the vase?). Again, in Greenough, D'Ooge, and Daniell, Second Year 
Latin, "Gallic Coin," p. 354, the list adding but "Fleury," leaves the 
pupil to infer that the headless creature on the reverse of the coin has some 
connection with the word septentriones, while "Gallic Coin," p. 424, is 
discussed at length in the list. Still further, Allen and Greenough 's 
Cicero gives, "Sappho. Villa Albani, Rome. Uncertain. Brunn u. 
Arndt," but, "Cicero. Bust in the Museum at Madrid. Bernoulli." 
How much claim does the Cicero have or not have to genuineness ? And 
how does it rank among its fellows, if it has any ? 

Of what real value is a detached picture such as, Collar and Daniell, 
First Year Latin, p. 21, Lesson I, "Priest, Altar, and Suppliant" (the 
other objects in the picture are not named), having absolutely no connec- 
tion with the exercise? or, p. 51, Lesson XVI, "Roman Head-dresses" 
(equally detached)? Still worse is, Greenough, D'Ooge, and Daniell, 
Second Year Latin, " Soldiers with Fsicks. 'Marius's Mules,' Froehner, " 
inserted in the story of the destruction of the Cimbri. To be sure the pupil 
may learn from the list of abbreviations that "Froehner" means, "La 
colonne trajane .... etc." Even if the French is understood, does this 
throw much light on the illustration, suggest muli Mariani, or send the 
boy to mulus in the lexicon ? 

The teacher should explain the illustrations, arouse the pupil's interest. 
Alas! the teacher has too little time for the class work that comes without 
illustrations. Besides, he often knows little more in this line than the 
pupil does, and, so long as college students avoid courses in Greek and 
Roman antiquities, art, and private-life, and college teachers of Latin 
and Greek mistake the Theseum for the Parthenon, so long teachers of 
secondary Latin and Greek are not likely materially to supplement this 
part of the text. 

Or, authorities should be cited. "Cohen," "Visconti," etc., are not, 
however, very definite references. And, if students of Pindar can answer 
no question suggested by an illustration in the text, what may we expect 
of high-school pupils ? But, grant that the references are sufficient, that 
even the pupil can read both French and German, that he is simply aflame 
with the desire to know all about the illustrations, where are the books ? 
In a city of eighteen thousand inhabitants, with two colleges, a high school 
of six to seven hundred pupils, and a public library that I was assured 
and reassured was "excellent," had "everything," I recently tried to find 
any one of the books referred to in a textbook, and I failed utterly. There 
is, then, little value in these references. 

If, therefore, illustrations in Latin and Greek textbooks are to have 
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real educational value, they should be carefully selected with a view to 
giving desirable information in its proper relation to the subject-matter, 
and they should be accompanied by short, comprehensive notes. 

Cora M. Porterfield 
Maywood, III. 



A CORRECTION 



In the article, "Our Problem, and a Platform," in the number of this 
Journal for November last, occurs the sentence (p. 8) : "President Eliot 
worked in the beUef that our college accordingly should disappear, in the 
secondary school below and the university above." In reference to this 
statement President Eliot writes me: "That is the precise opposite of the 
policy which I have really advocated. I believe, and have always 
believed, that the American college should be preserved and maintained 
distinct from the secondary school below and the university above." 

It seems proper to make this denial as public as the original statement, 
since nothing was farther from the writer's desire than to misrepresent in 
any degree. The point has no bearing on the main purpose of the paper; 
it was supposed simply to be a part of the explanation of the historical 
fact that Harvard adopted her elective system, which has so profoundly 
influenced other colleges, and which has been one of the great factors in 
lessening the relative number of students of Greek. 

Although the question is a purely historical one, it is the more desirable 
that President Eliot's disclaimer should be made public because the 
writer's understanding of his view has been very widespread. This under- 
standing was based on various utterances in the period referred to, of 
which two only are here given — ^not by way of controversy, but as evidence 
that this widespread opinion was not wholly without warrant. Both are 
taken from the volume of papers collected under the title Educational 
Reform. "When the gradual improvement of American schools has lifted 
them to a level with the German gymnasia, we may expect to see the 
American college bearing a nearer resemblance to the German faculties of 
philosophy than it now does." (Inaugural address, p. 8. The address 
goes on to compare our entrance examinations with the French examina- 
tion for the bachelor's degree.) Again (p. 125, from the year 1885): 
"How to transform a college with one uniform curriculum into a university 
without any prescribed course of study at all is a problem which more 
and more claims the attention of all thoughtful friends of American learn- 
ing and education." 

Thomas D. Goodell 



